SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION
did so in perfect peace. "The extraordinary thing%
wrote Mr. E* Colston Shepherd, 'is that while they
held the initial command of the air in the west, the
French and British Air Forces did not attempt to
prevent the swift transfer of troops by concentrated
bombing on railway junctions, roads and aero-
dromes up to a hundred miles or more behind the
German lines. The bombing fleets had been built
for just such a purpose*1
The Fear of the Riposte
Not until after the end of the war shall we know,
probably, the full reasons for the strange quiescence
in the air in its early stages. Prima facie it appears as
if each side lost a golden opportunity. It is evident
that none of the belligerents was inclined to initiate
air attack upon the enemy's territory. Why each of
them held back is not entirely clear, though many
different reasons could be suggested for the mutual
restraint shown. At the back of all the reasons there
was, one must surmise, the working of the balance of
air power. Each feared the other's riposte.
In a speech at the Rheinmetal-Borsig armament
factory on September 9,1939* Field Marshal Goring
said: 'If the British aeroplanes fly at tremendous
heights at night and drop their ridiculous propa-\
ganda in German territory, I have nothing against
it. But take care if the leaflets are replaced by one
bomb. Then reprisals will follow as in Poland/
(Later, the propaganda-film, Baptism of Blood* was
made in Germany to show what this threat of
Aeroplane, October 5, 1959.
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